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Memoirs of Ferdinand VII. King of 
Spain. By Don * * * * * Advocate 
of the Spanish Tribunals. Translated 
from the original Spanish MSS: B 
MicHaEL J. Quin, Author of ck 

Visit to Spain in 1822 and 1823.’ 
8vo. pp. 307. London, 1823. 

CIRCUMSTANCES frequentlyhave as pro- 

minent a share in rendering individuals 

conspicuous, as genius or talents. To 

circumstances alone is Ferdinand VII. 

indebted for any share of notoriety which 

he may have gained, for he is as desti- 
tute of what are called splendid vices, 
as he is of virtue or genius. There is 
something to admire, even in a bold bad 
man, for we cannot separate from his 
conduct, the idea, that if bis talents had 
not taken a wrong direction, they might 
have raised him High in the scale of so- 
ciety, instead of having rendered him 
its disgrace. The world has known ma- 
ny bad kings, but we much doubt ifit ever 
witnessed one so contemptible as Ferdi- 
nand VII, If the man had talent and 
courage equal to the depravity of his 
heart, he would make Spain one great 
charnel-house,—a place of skulls, (not 
of brains certainly) but, thank God, to 
use a homely north-country proverb, 

‘putting cattle have short horns.’ 

_ But it may be said if Ferdinand VII. 

1s so despicable a being, why notice him. 

The author shall answer the question. 

‘In a country such as England, where 

the sovereign is under the controul of 

law, his personal character is seldom 
productive of material political conse- 
quences. Not so where the monarchy is 
absolute, as in Spain. There the vices 
or the virtues of the monarch are felt 
through all the departments of the 
state. Every thing emanates from his 
single will; and those circumstances, 
whether of temper or of accident, by 

which that will is affected, demand a 

leading place in the political history of 

the nation.’ 

Of the Don, who is said to have writ- 
ten the ‘Memoirs of Ferdinard VIL,’ 
we know nothing; a preface states as a 
reason for concealing his name, that, 
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‘exiled with many of his countrymen, 
by the late events which have taken 
ane in the Peninsula, he has left be- 
1ind him dear connections and friends, 
whom he would not willingly expose to 
the vengeance of the new government.’ 
Neither do we know the translator, Mr. 
Quin, except that he is an intelligent 
clever writer, who, having resided some 
nine months in Spain, may have obtained 
the materials necessary for such a work, 
but we should not think the worse of it, 
had it originated entirely with himself. 
Of his * Visit to Spain, we have already 
spoken favourably ; and that work alone 
is sufficient to entitle any thing of his 
on this subject to attention, whether 
it proceeds directly or indirectly from 
his pen. 

The * Memoirs’ of the odious monarch, 
Ferdinand VII., are well written, and 
contain a great deal of information, 
with which the public is not at all ac- 
quamted. The author is certainly not 


‘favourable to the king, yet we sus- 


pect he has not exaggerated the pic- 
ture he has drawn of this heartless 
worthless monarch, who, it is but 
honest to acknowledge, seems to have 
laboured under such disadvantages 
in his youth, as were calculated to ren- 
der him the creature that he is. But to 
the * Memotrs.’ 


Ferdinand VII. was born in the Es- 
curial, on the 14th of October, 1784, 


| and from his earliest years was the vic- 


tim of two fatal circumstances,—bad 
health and a mother’s hatred, which 
increased ‘as her passion became 
stronger, for Don Manuel Godoy, Prince 
of the Peace,’ to whom the education 
of the young prince was entrusted. Go- 
doy, jealous of any interference with 
his power, left no means untried to ren- 
der Ferdsnand dependent and submis- 
sive, and reduce him to a mere nullity, 
and, as far as regards the latter, he has 
admirably succeeded. When of sufh- 
cient age, he married Maria Antonia, 
daughter of the king of Naples, a prin- 
cess of talent and spirit, whois suspected 
to have been assassinated by Godoy’s 


agents, in order that Ferdinand might | 








Don Louis, brother of Charles III.; to 
which the weak prince gave his con- 
sent, although, at the same time, he 
wrote to Bonaparte, expressing, in the 
wamnest terms, the sentiments of re- 
spect and esteem he entertained towards 
a hero, ‘ who eclipsed all those that had 
gone before him, and who was sent by 
Providence ito save Europe from the 
confusion with which it had been threat- 
ened,”’ Ferdinand asked a wife from 
the family of Napoleon, and promised 
to be ‘a grateful son.’ 

A plan laid by the friends of Ferdi- 
nand, in October, 1807, to remonstrate 
with his father against Godoy, was de- 
tected by the latter ; his papers were seiz- 
ed, he was put under restraint, and seve- 
ral persons were arrested. Ferdinand, 
who appears to be one of the most 
consummate traitors. that the world 
has known, immediately revealed the 
whole conspiracy, and gave up the 
names of every person concerned in it, 
who, of course, were instantly arrested 
and banished, although the judges de- 
clared there were no grounds for inflict- 
ing the slightest punishment on them. 

The dethronement of the Spanish 
Bourbons had by this time been deter- 
mined by the treaty of Tilsit, and Na- 
poleon availed himself of these dissen- 
sions to forward .his own views; the 
issue is well known, and we, therefore, 
shall not enter into it, though admira- 
bly detailed in the volume before us. 
The first symptoms of discontent on 
the part of the people were manifested 
at Aranjuez, when the house of Godoy 
was assailed, and he was compelled to 
conceal himself. 

‘Godoy, who had lain concealed beneath 
some mats, since the attack that was made 
upon his house on the 17th, was compelled 
by a parching thirst to emerge from his 
hiding-place. From the first sentinel whom 
he met, he begged a glass of water, offering 
him in return a maguificent gold repeater, 
and some pieces of money of the same me- 
tal, The soldier, far from agreeing to his of- 
fer, shouted out that che traitor was abroad, 
and upon the instant be was surrounded by 
an immense multitude who dragged bim 
down the staircase. They maltreated him, 
and wounded him in several parts of his bo- 


marry his wife’s sister, the daughter of | dy, and would have put an end to his ex- 
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istelice, if Ferdi 
pearance, at tie requ sst ot the kin 
ed by some of the bo ly riards, 
out that he would answer to! 
Godoy, and that it was necessary to suf- 
fer him to live, in order that nm! digs 
might be taken against iin, and that bis ac- 
complices might be discovered. he peol 
respecttully yielded, and the unfortunate 
= was conducted between a double 
guard, and thronvh «a multitude ot upwards 
of forty she ISELIN { persons, who heaped upon 
him all sorts of j: sults | and maledtcuions, to 
a prison where he was kept i) custod y P eal 
where a jurdye, ve ry shortly after, nade hi 


real ned 


‘Opie 


C ills 
appearance in order to commence the pro- 
ceedings, by taking down his declarations, 
‘he loss of Godoy induced the king 
to abdicate in favour of his son,—an 
act which he afterwards formality re- 
voked. ‘The queen, and her daughter, 
the Queen of Etruria, both wrote the most 
pressing letters to Murat, then Grand 
Duke of Be org, at that time in Madrid, 
to beg him to save Godoy. The man- 
ner in which the royal family of Spain 
were entrapped to Bayonne, and the res 
sumption of his power by Charles IV., 
in order to resign it to Napoleon,—are 
well known, The royal imbecile, Fer- 
dinand, even humiliated himself so far 
as to write to Joseph Bonaparte, con- 
gratulating him on his being elevated 
to the Spanish throne, and. tendering 
him the homage of his loyalty and re- 
spect, Weak and treacherous, Ferdi- 
nand, when restored to his throne, and 
on his way to re-occupy it, vowed his 
attachment to the constitution of the 
Cortes, and at the same moment con- 
eerted plans for destroying it. From 
this period his biogray pher divides the 
history, until the year 1820, under the 
followins distinct titles, —F orcion Rela- 
tions,—Government of the Interior,— 
Ecclesiastical Aifairs,—Finance,—War 
_ Marine. These are subjects which 
shall pass over, as the -y cannot but 
be well known to those who observe 
the course of political events, ind shall 


pr ceed to select a few miscellaneous 


nand had not made his ap- 
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anecdotes, illustrative of the | ral 
character of Ferdinand, whom the au- 
hor dese; cectit that die- 
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guard 5 and such persous as happened to be 
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roms throughthe passage at the tim Wer 
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obliced to take off thei bats, and te j 


in a respectful manner. Ferdiaand abol 
edall this ceremony, estallisied the mor 
easy system of dinner en fruni/de, and inviie 
as guests such grandces as ofercd them- 
selves, the clergy, and the religious Conimn- 
nities of both sexes. He was likew 


ac- 
customed to have different amusements in 
his apartme nt such as concerts, sit snt-of- 
hand and phantasmagoria ; at which only 
a limited number of the courti ers attended 
Ferdinand did not find mach pleasure in 
the demeanour of those persons; but he de- 
rived yreat enjoyment from that of the infe- 
rior servants, whom he treated with the 
greatest familiarity, an }to whom he allowed 
the most exiraordiaary liberties. Amongst 
them was one Chamorro, celebrated as a 
sort of stupid and vulgar butfoon, who, by 
his fooleries, afforded infinite diversion to 
Ferdinand, and obtained a sufficient degree 
of influence with him to dispose of the first 
oflices in the kingdom. 

‘It is incredible what a number of im- 
portant affairs have been managed in Spain 
by such obscure means as these. The king 
listened with delight to all the tales and 
anecdotes which the servants related to lim 
concerning the most important personages. 
2 requently have his servants, who were 1n- 
terested in the issue of any affair, pre-occu- 
pied his mind in sucl: a manner, that when 
the mimisters came to transact business. he 
informed them of the resolution which ne 
had taken, and which was often the very ré 
verse of what they contemplated. Woe to 
the minister who, in such circumst 
shewed the least obstinacy in opposing the 


suggestions of those secret ‘Instruments!’ 
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‘The want of sensibility is one of the 
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most characteristic traits of the present | 


king of Spain. His self-love avd pride may 
be deeply atlected, but his heart 1s never 
touched. He was affectionately attached to 
luis second wife, Maria Isabel of Braganza ; 


but he was playing at ninepins when her lair 


funeral left the palace, and the following 
day there was not the least sign of grief in 


his c inten ance, The uncommon ickle- 
bess of tis imagimatio nm hy veuts any one 
sentiment from overrul him, or raking 
1 serious impression Oil bis mad Tn “Ue 
ty he was never dejected: wien ni.s- 
15 of a dormidable nature occurred to 
} I K \ ho ’ » take ad anlar ol 
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marked and rather deformed, though’ his 
look Wits tint annnation. Tis constant 
custom of smo! lag segars, which he scarcely 
ever Soden 1s. vives ‘1 bad odour to his 
Greath, The versatility of his features is so 

eat, that the most eminent artists have 


alcd to vive a pertect likeness of him. 
crestires are lively, 


His 
and often violent. He 
a hurried manner, end all his ac. 
hous partake of the precipitate character of 
ersation. He is ‘subject to no rul- 
Ife detests the chase; and his 
euly pleasureis in making his horse observe 

this demea:our towards those 
who tre intimate with him goes bevond the 
bounds of famtlarity ; : and even during the 
private andicaces which he gives to these 
who : are recommended by his favourites, he 
torgeis all etiquette, recliaes on a sola, and 
smokes and enters into Conversation with 
strangers. Tie possesses a very strong mee 
mory, and is so deep a dissembler, that he 
often eludes the observation of these who 
know him most intimately. 

‘The events of Ferdinand’s life have con- 
tributed to increase the defects of his 
character, and to imduce him to follow, 
without aay reserve, his favorite inclinations. 
ile has been always cast down through his 
own fauit; be has himself always created 
the germ of those evi!s which have come 
upon him; but he has always found a fo- 
reign hand to rescue him from every mis- 
fortune. 

‘ Llis hatred of enlightened ideas, and the 
fear which he entertains of well-informed 
men, are features in hts character which 
have exercises 1, and will continue to exer- 
cise, creat the destinies of 
Spaiu. She, unhappily, gives herself up to 
the most profound iznorance, while all the 
other communities of Europe nobly emulate 
each other in improving the useful sciences. 
Ferdinand abbors those sciences as danger- 
ous enemies; and, although public opinion 
does not set him down as a devotee, nor 
even supposes him tu be sincerely religious, 
he will als Ways CO! ntinue to favour fanaticisin 
as the best auxiliary of absolute power, 
which is the idol of his sou! , and the most 

clinations,’ 
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resistible of his in 
One or two anecdotes, and we have 
doue. ‘Lhe first relates to Ballasteros: 


Viileche was minister of war, Ferdinand 


was s) vartial to hin, that the ¢ ceneral, hav- 
Ing OC lsd CO Tre -tO a village near Ma- 
drid, forthe benen: of his ne ith, the king 
encevervahay to see ti ne pam ed seve- 
ral ton ih oaks antl v. uring one of 
ohh visits, Ferdinane ™ told him taat he had 
rent Gea alas E tary b ess CO dispatch, 
id, tiie! et through ip without 
Che plsTers AsSisrca ce, ate requested him 
to be it hadrod on sucna da Vy. Ballasteros 
went on the day appointed ; but, mste id of 
th US! ss which he exp nee 4 he found 
sting him of his office, aid 
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age nor misfortune impaired those feelings. 
Godoy occupied a habitation immediately 
near ber’s, and, baving become sick, the 
queen attended on him with unwearied sanx- 
iety; to such a degree did she debilitate her- 
self, that she fell down one day and broke 
both her legs. Godoy’s daughter lived ina 
palace, near Maria Louisa, with al the eti- 
quette and pre-eminence of an infanta. To 
her last sigh the unhappy queen preserved, 
in all its vigour, that passion which had been 
the disgrace and the tyrant of her existence. 

‘ Ferdinand embittered her final moments 
by expressing to her, through the medium 
of his ambassador Vargas, an eager desire 
to get possession of his mother’ s di: umonds, 
which were both numerous and na: agnificent. 
Vargas executed his commission with the 
indelicacy of a man who is anxious only to 
please authority, and has no respect for the 
unfurtanate. The queen objected to give 
them up; and declared, in presence of Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, and other illustrious person- 
ages of the Court of Rome, that the dia- 
monds should not go out of her possession 
until death; and that she would) much 
sooner throw them into the Tiber, than give 
them to her son. She did keep them until 
she breathed her last; but her body was 
yet warm when Vargas took possession of 
the desired treasure, carryimg Ins zeal in 
Ferdinand’s service to such an extent, as 
even to remove from the fingers of the 
corpse a gold ring of paltry value, which | 
Maria Louisa had signified a wish to take 
with her to the tomb.’ 

An appendix of documents closes this 
imteresting volume, which, ind lepende nt 


of the well- drawn character it gives of | 


Ferdinand, contains an historical review 
of the political events in Spain for the 
last fourteen years, written with great 
ability, and Mr. Quin is entitled to 
much praise ior introducing so interest- 
inga work tothe English re: ader throuch 
the medium of a very spirited transla- 


tion. 
(oe 


A Tour through the Upper Provinces 
of Hindostan; comprising a period 
between the Years 1804 and 1814; 
with Remarks and authentic prnend 
dotes. To which is annered a Guide 
up the River Ganges, 


with a Map. 

By A. D. &vo. pp. 291. London, 

1820. 
Tre author of the ten years’ tour and 
residence in India is a lady, ‘who,’ as 
we are assured in her prelace, ‘has 
Witnessed all that she describes, and 
Whose chief claim on the ind uigence of 
her reader ig authenticity ;"—-a better 
she could not have preferred ; nor do 
we hike her work the less for its being 

‘a plain simple narrative of facts, com- 
mitted to writing while their impression 
Was yet fresh on the mind of the au- 
th: rT. 


As the lady does not attend to any 
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particular arrangement, but describes 
the scenes she witnessed in the order 
they occurred, she will not feel offended 
by our using a similar freedom, pre- 
mising that the volume contains nume- 
rous interesting sketches of Hindostan, 
its inhabitants, produce, &c., which, 
though ‘not originally intended for the 
public eye’ are very fitting for it. The 
lady does not enter into political Or sta= 
tistical details, butconfines herself to such 
observations and occurrences as might 
be expected to be noticed by an intelli- 
gent female, by which means her work 
is Of a very pleasing character, as we 
shall prove by the few unconnected 
passages we shall detach :— 
Habitations—‘The villages in Bengal 
differ materially from those in the upper 
provinces of Hindostan; the huts of the 
former being composed of bamboos cover- 
ed with matting, while those of the latter 
are uniformly built of mud, and thatched. 
Those of Bengal are venerally found within 
groves of the ‘bamboo plant, having small 
round granaries near them, formed of the 
same materials, but raised a few fect from 
the ground, upon blocks of wood, not unlike 
those that support our wheat ricks. The 
habitations of the natives in the upper pro- 
vinces, serve also as a receptacle for their 
grain; a deep hole is dug in the centre of 
each, lined with straw, wherein it ts depo- 
sited, and, by that means, secured as well 
agaist the weather as against the maraud- 
ers, with whom these pre ovinces abound.’ 
Hindo» Costume =i Bengal, they wear 
no turbans, merely their long black hair 
strained up round the viel and fastened in 
aknot at the ton; atew yards of thin silk, 
of var ‘ious colours, faste ned round the wi ISt, 
and loosely wrapped about the thighs, loav. 
ing the legs quite bare; a drapery of thin 
muslin, thrown carelessly across the shoul- 
ders, one end hanging in front, the other 
behind, completes their dress, as far as ap- 
parel isconcerned, Buta Bengalee gentle- 
man has not completed his toilet until he 
has painted his face and arms. Vh ey have 
their beaux as well as other nations, 
seldom appear without a water on their 
forehead, consisting of a white patel, with 
a spot of bright scarlet in th e cent re, anda 
stripe of white paint down the middie of the 
universally wear 


nese. ‘These men : eile 
os ’ qvt | , ° ; 1 ¢ { A‘ ¢ st] *L) 14 ye 
rings of the purest cold, and exceident worg- 
manchip.’ 

uango Trees —Onr tents were vext da’ 


pitched ina rrove of {ine menYO Crec 3s. whose 
fruit, the most usefal and delicious ot any in 
Lidia, pussesses, in the cditherent Sales vl 


its growth, very qualiues; when 
ripe, itisabout the size of a magnon | 
plum, with a thick yellow rind, often found 
tinged on One side with a deep red colour, 
and particulariy juicy; in the centre of each 
is alarge oval stone, the shape of the man- 
£05 and you seldom meet w ith two mn fifty 


Opposite 


PonuIn 


of the same tlavour—the pre dominant taste 
. 

is cither that of the pme-apple or the straw- 

berry, They are rive about Jere or July 
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soused fish, &c. 
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So fond are the natives of this fruit, that, 


while in seasou, it is their principal food, 


and is considered both wholesome and nu- 
tritive, where water is the only beverage; 
but I have known instances where even one 
glass of wine, t 
produced a painful eruption on the skin not 


taken at the same time, has 


unlike the nettle-rash, attended by a consi- 


derable degree of fever, particul: arly when 
ripened (as is frequently the case) ou straw, 
to bring them forward before those become 
ripe that are in the open air. 
this fruit hasa most grateful acid flavour: it 
makes an excellent pickle or preserve, a de- 


When green, 


and much improves a curry, 
Mango trees are generally 
planted in groves by the road side, atlording 


liclous tart, 


an agreeable shelter for the trav eller, from 
the heat of a noonday sun, where they have 


generally also the benefit of a well, more ne- 


cessary to the inhabitants of hie country 


even than their food, The leaves of the 
manyo tree are as large as those of the wal- 
nut in England; indeed, the fruit, when 
green, 1s not unlike a walnut in appearance ; 
the branches spread considerably, and they 
grow to a vreat height.’ 

Hindoo Prejudices,— ‘The Hindoos will 
never, if they can avoid it, forsake the trade 
of their fathers ; and are so exceedingly te- 
nacious in this particular, that they are even 
scrupulous of improving upon it. I asked 
a baker once to make iwuffins, and offered 
to translate a receipt [ had for them into 
Hindostanee, promising him, at the same 
time, a recommen ition to all inv acquaint- 
ance, which being pretty large, ‘and at one 
of the principal milttary stations, must have 
been highly lucrative to him. Te listened 
very pi atiently until I had finished my 
speech, when closing his hands im a sup pli- 
ant posture, * | ’ardon me, lady,” said he, 
“but my father never made them, my 
crand-father never made them, and how can 
| presuine to do it? My grand-father 
brought up sixteen children, my father four- 
teen “child: ‘en, without making muff Keens, 
wnd why should not 1?”’ 


At | Mor chier our traveller witnessed 
the penance practised at the festival of 
the Goddess Bhevani, and gives an ex- 
planation oi a trick attending it, which 


ve have not before met with:— 
‘The ceremony commenced by loud 
shouting, accempanied with what) they 
| miscall music, alias a combination of b: 
barous sounds pro luced trom ad ferent = 
struments, and an immen concourse ot 
| Lindoos, o soon ranged themseives round 
ia wooden pote of about CWEnlY feet hish, 
| ised upright inthe vround, On the top of 
this pole, in an horizontal position, were 
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placed three very loug bainbovs, trom which 
were quickly suspended three f{brab- 
mins,) by means of large iron hooks passed 
through the tleshy part of their backs, uno- 
mediately under the shoulder. These hooks 
were afixed to rings of the same metal 
fastened to the bamboo. In this manner 
they bung for fifteen minutes, swinging 
round with wonderful velocity. In or- 
‘rto prevent the flesh from tearing through 
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cloth was. ued round the. waist, and made 
tast also to the hook. 
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East, are constant 
slave begs to make known to the 


mauy horses, and probably aroused from 
sleep, made no resistance, but slunk of 
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iv coiiected a sulnclehf sith of Inbancy -t »| 
ij ' rt the! ilie Cl) hha i ) \ Ves 
‘ 
| 
Whats ii rf Ac ( ca wv } sti- 
superstilion, cilect ! [was vatiuraly Gesir- 
s | 
Ous to hnow ji these li Uic | heclivs Were 


not much exhausted by loss of biood 


I conclude d mtist tow from n<ecir WOoOvunads. 


be ‘man to whom [applied for imtor- 

(on ae and told ine that those 
who ma to them anmds to perform 
this penance, determine on it oat. leas 
six months before hand, and cousequs eh 


have their backs prepared for it by boring 
ine as for an ear-ring, first introducimg a 
all ring, and so gradually increasing its 
whatwe had witnessed.’ 
‘* The part,” added he, ** by constant 
friction, soon became 


size, unt Hil it beeunn 


callous; and what 
appears tu us so shocking an operation, is 
by them searcely felt.” Mark here the 
CUTIE ot th: priest, who, to account for 
no blood apy. aring, (they having been kept 





ed bimself at the threshold of the | had been crouched under, so that the party 
altace of Riches,) “now | ail pursued hun, leaving me behind. 

durkened by the absence of its brightest 
laamnary § aud having made kuown his de- 
sire, was admitted to the honour of behold- 
me the radiant countenance of the tfant, 
resembling in beauty the moon of tourtcen 
lays, when with inexpressible 
ceived that the rose-bua, ( in who ‘presence 
the flawers of the carde n ‘raeeg, fanned 
by the z — of health, was expanding 
with a grace far beyond his teeble pow- 
ers of desc ription. Having made the most 
trringule Inquiries respect ng ai ll matters fit- 
ling for him to be informed of, your slave 
learned that the infant,and the two cypress- 
thiaped damsels attendant on the threshold, 
Di nee their day sin uninterrupted tranquillity. 


j Joule i i hannah,” (| [ can- 
not say that I was much disturbed at the 
circumstance, for having seen a uger alive, 
and in a wild state, [ was ‘satisfied ; ; and after 
seeing him swim a small nullah, with his 
pursners closely following, I returned quiet- 
» Joy he per- {ly home. In a few hours the gentlemen 
came back. ‘Vhe tiger had shewn wonderful 

sport, and had crossed another stream. At 
length, tloding bimself still closely pursued, 
Le turned, made a spring upon one of the 
cic phants, and for some moments hung by 
his fore-paws on the lower frame of the 
howdah, The gentleman who was on it 
immediately pointed his gun to the throat 
of the animal, which took effect: he let go 
his hold, when a volley from the party des- 
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‘The fawn- eye ‘dnymph*, whose Sennen pt itched him. fe was a beautitul beast, 
beauty fills with envy ‘the sple ‘ndidempressof | stood nearly five feet ligh, with paws and 
the meht; whose veice makes the plaintive | legs be vond pr = pai large. It was sup- 
birdota thousand notes” (nightmenle) “hang | posed that, being 2orged with food, he was 
his head in despa; she whose fragrant | asleep when my elephant roused hin, and 
looks cause to dissolve In sorrow the lcss | tou Jazy, uuul enrayed, to offer battle.’ 

| odoriterousamber; withagrace which would | Onur fair author is not, however, 
have covered with blushes the lovely Leia, | merely amusing, as her work contains 
aud inade imore frantic the enamoured | many useful hints to travellers in India, 


bi mwuorahes of the prepay rom, sanstructs tiie 
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blood is too i recious to be >y iC 
niiijperence.— "A inaieiactor having come | 


mitted Somme Criine, foi Wilk hy he Was seule | 


tenced to be hia 
with so much cool 


ved, received tue awtul nat 
ss, that the judge was 
disposed to believe the wan had nut under- 
stead Lim, and accordingly caused it to be 
repeated by one of the native counsellors. 
The man replied, that he understood the 
judge very well. “ You are to be hanced 
to-morrow,” repeated the barrister, © Saheb 
ko koosi,” “as the gentleman pleases,” re- 
turned the culprit, and followed iis conduc- 
tor out of court, apparently unconcerned. A 
tew days elapsed betore the sentence 
be put in execution; and when brought 
forth, as they supposed, to suffer the punish- 
ment of his crime, there appeared quite a 
different person, This being reported to 
the judge, he was ordered to be brought be- 
fore him, and it was discovered that the 
other had given this man three rupees to be 
hanged in his place. The tormer one had 
of course made his escape ; and, strange as 
it may uppear, the substitute was afraid of 
being Sreconry ed, lest he might insist upon 
his refund Ing “the three rupecs, which be 
had spent, he said, on metais, cakes of Which 
they are P arts sie arly fond, made of sugiar 
and flour. 


could 


The following curious oriental epistle 
was sent to the author, bya native gen- 
tieman, who had promised, during her 
absence, to visit her hittle boy, then a 
baby :— 

‘To the Begum ———- of exalted rank, 
source of radiance and dignity, may her 
y ood fortunes bye perpetual ry i 
ne ¢ the world, that our fervent wishes 
forthe honour of kiss prot eaaeye a hie 
who is the ornament of the sultanas “ 
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pe : : Ganges.’ That sheis nota very ¢ egant 
ifus much it was hitting this Siave i but } 
. . ’ ’ 7 ’ 7 (? ~ a 
Lore present j5-—what further trouble ter we wil admit, put she Is a very 
shill ie presume to vive? il Th eabic one, and we recommend her 
May the sun ot felicity and weaith be Work as containing much that 1 1S curlous 


? . 
StlUiUit 


ome Raacwun + 99 9 ) 5 | > ry 
evel DULiINLOUST, una inter 4 sting, 
Tiger Huant.—We had not been long at ee 


slecrat, 
tiver huntuoe. As L had never wituwessed 
the sport, 1 was prevailed upon to join 
Llaving 


before a party was proposed to vo |} ¢ 


St. Ronan’s Well. By the Author of 
‘Waverley,’ ‘Quentin Durward,’ &e. 
procured five or six ele- 3 vols. ]2mo. Edinburgh and London. 
T author of ‘ Wa- 
verley’ has for some time been expected 
Next morning, at rah a wesalied forth.|in London, but, whether the winds 
A native chic, with his undred horsemen, li ha vepr ove du u nprep itious, or some other 
apd a numerous suite of attendants, Waitin cireus nstance has occasioned the de- 
spears and matchlocks, Joined us. One of lay it has not yet appeared, It has 
the boldest elephants was selected for me, 4 } : 1 that the me- 
as being the safest. A timid elephant, on more than once nappener wi 
these occasions, is considered dangerous, be- tropolis has been last served with the 
cause, when alarmed, he starts off, regardless Waverley novels, and in the case of 
of any impediment that may lie in the way, | § Quentin Durward’ the good people of 
f) equently running under trees, and always Paris were favoured antl. 2 translation, 
making violent efforts to get quit of his lo: ad. and, we believe, those of the United 
It, however, not unfrequently happeis that | States with a re-print, before the work 
the means we think most likely to secure was published in London. Whether 
our safety prove the cause of our destruc- this may he the case with ¢ St. Ronan’s 
rion; so it bad nearly happened to me. The ; 
lephant on which ‘T was mounted, having Well’ or not we cannot say, yet we 
xy some chance got before the others in the | think it by no means improbable. But, 
jangle, smelt the tiger first t, and instantly | although ‘the novel has not yet been 
twisting his trank round a bush that was be- published either in London or Edin- 
fore him, began tearing it up with all his burgh, we are enabled to present our 
night, roaring horribly all the ume, when, | yeaders with a pretty ¢ ample account of 
it, for which we confess ourselves 1n- 


to my utter dismay, up rose ah enormous 
tiver. The party were there almost at | " 
; Ravine, he thea ost ®" | debted to the editor of the ‘ Leed’s In 
instant. he tiger, alarmed watgliin litod by Mr. 
‘as thev supposed) by the clatter of so telligencer,’ —a paper eaitec y f 
Alaric Watts, and which, on ac ‘count 0 
its connexion with one of the pub. ushers 
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of the Waverley novels, 1s thus favoured 
with a preference, 

Without stopping for a2 moment to 
inquire W hether Mr. Watts’s review of 
«St. Ronan’s Well’ is just and impar- 
tial, we deem it our duty to present 
it to our readers, with this understand- 
ing, that we are neither answerable 
for the opinions given, nor for the selec- 
tion of the passages quoted to exempli- 
fy the editor’s remarks, When the work 
appears we shall lose no time in doing 
it justice itt Our OWN way. 


‘The scene of this highly inter- 
esting and tragical tale is laid, through- 
out, immediately in the vicinity of a 
small village in Scotland, designated by 
the author under the fictitious appella- 
tionot St. Ronan’s Well; and situated, 
secording to his account, on ihe south- 
ern side of the Forth, not above 
wiles trom the English Border. The 
neighbourhood 1s deseribed as sufficient- | 





: } 
ly romantic to provoke the pencil of! 

— tourist. ‘Thetown, which | 
at the period referred io in ihe history, | 
was spt odity sinking to dec: tys Was built | 


CVeTV 


on th anes ofa prect pitous hill, Two; 
houses only inits irregular street were 1 | 
any thine like dec 
were the ciergyman’s 
hostel or inn of one Mistress Meg Dads, | 


nt repair, These | 
Manse, and the | 


an important character in the dramatis | 
persone oO: the tale, to the description of | 
whose person and eccentricities the 
greater part of the first chapter is de- 
voted. ‘The 
but eccentric old lady was the hostess, 
had formerly been the residence of the 
reduced, but once powerful, family o! 
the Mowbr avs of St. Ronan, who, as 


the friends and allies of Douglas, had on | 


the turning of the tide in the reion of | 
their pomaess | and possessions, In the 
middie of the seventeenth century they 
once more rose into importance, and | 
Sir Regina! d Mowbray distinguished 
himself greatly by his obstinate defence 
of his own castie of St. Ronan against 
the arms of ¢ ‘amauell It was on this 
occasion that he caused the fortress to | 
be dismantied and blown up with gun- 
powder. He after this abandoned it to 
ruin, and built himself a habitation in 
the iashion of the age, which he pru- 
dently suited in size to the diminished 
fortunes of his family, and in which 


they ec mA ee ve evrithir 
My continued to reside until WiL2TD 


d00ut iiity years of the date ith : pre- 
> ae ee - } , . io 
>) Lil MiseOlVy, Wie 4 | il Vas much d Lid ou 
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OY 2 casual i:re, andthe laird of the day 
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wry about tnrece miles trom 
ejye. a ; P a - 
mis deserted Mmanslon Was 


it] trie } 
“F's CiWeili? 


tile Viilave, 


ii 
| to recover of some inp winary comple unt by 
ti 


house, of which this worthy | : 


‘date of which is not mentioned, 
James Lh. | vpecome despoiled of most of | 
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ortly afterwards converted into an 
on, and tenanted by two o!d servants of 
the Mowbrays, who, after carrying on a 
successful trade some years, died reason- 
ably weaithy, leaving behind them an 
only daughter, the last landl: ady of the 
Cleikum “of St. Ronan, who, to say no- 
thing of her singularities of temper and 
habit, which are detailed with the cha- 
racteristic humour of the author, ap- 
pears from the following portrait to 
have been by no means remarkable for 
personal beauty :— 

“She had hair of a brindled colour, be- 
twixt black and grey, which was apt to es- 
cape in elf locks from under her muteb 
when she was thrown into violent agitation 
—long skinny hands, terminated by stout 





excellent, and his other features, though 
thev could be scarce termed handsome, cx- 
his aspect, that case and composure of vail 
ner, equally void of aw kwardness and aitec- 
tation, which is said emphatically to mark 
the gentleman : and, although neither the 
plainness of lis dress, nor the total want of 
allowed Mog tu sup- 


man, sue hed titel 


the usual attendants, 
pose him a wealthy 
doubt that he was above the rank of her 
lodgers in geueral.”’ 

‘The medicinal properties ofa spring 
a short distance from the village of St. 
Ronan, which bad led to the erection 
of additional habitations, had of tate 
years attracted, at certain periods of the 
year, severai visitors of more or less 
imp yrtance, who, in imitation of the 
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and avoice that could 


Rouan’s P 

** These notable cifts, however, had no 
charms for the travellers of these hehbt and 
giddy-paced times, and Meg’s tin became 
less and less frequented. What carried the 
evil to the uttermost was, that 


uly of rank in the neighbourhood ¢ 


a fanciltui 


hat L1ICe d 


lie use of a mineral well, about a mile and 


a gene 
tlemanlike looking person, who, trom 
his saddle bags, our good hostess took 
in the first instance for a c —— 
traveller, arrived at the imn, and ! 


sooke her best bed and fare, during a 


S )| sur, the pl f ssed object ot which ( f the name of Wont rb] ssom. Of t! 
was sketching and sporting, As this | ats rgentieman’s portrait we must qu 
turns outto be no other than the hero} aq few liunes:— 
of the story, it would be us ipardonable “Nr. Wint atien ial - sain ii 
m us not to vive the author’s descrip- | moderate annuity, ani had discovered a 
tion of him in his own words :— way of reconening Lis ccunomy ‘wit 

* He was a well-made man, rather above | company and m 
than under the middle size, and appar ntly |} petual presid t 
betwixt five-and-twenty and t! rly years of | Well. Here he used 
aye—tor, although he might, at first glanc e, | by a stories abo Gi i 
ve ve passed for one who had attained the | Bo Phornton, and Lord Kelhe, sud a 

tter period, vet, on a nearer aaa liserina his « ; matters of t 

med asif the burniac sun of a warmer | virt An m1 

climate than Scouand, and perhaps so » heap ' 
fatigue, both of body and mund, bad im-| aud \ nied to res 
printed the Maras t Cure aur mMAnho | as t. re his \ 
Upori qTE Coun An . tbthuy bf , y™ : 
course of Vi Ht). etl T 
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olan regularly adopted et all watering 
‘aces, formed 7 alas into a b ay 


} corporate, and usnally ate their meals toe 


thirty {| women. She was accustomed to sav of her- | ‘ 
~— ! } } * ! cr th , 71 the vy mary ot the Ox the 
self in her more gentle moods, that her bark | Of tUSE Ae Bie a re ae » the 
} | : ? ory? " “. * _ ~4 ° 22 « awen . 
was worse thon her bite; but what teeth ival house arainst which so much ot 
' el TT. , } , +o ; " 
could have matched aw torerue, whiici . when wer pi ds wrath h rd he: n atirectec. 
in full career, is vouched to have been heard | This coterie inctuded the following per- 
} a Ps 5 1 le . A es ’ : ; r ) 
| from the Kirk to the Castle of Saint) sons, who as lepicted by our author 

. . = , 


with his acecustu:ued 
elope Pent ather, a withered maiden, 
whose pretensions to rank, fortune, 
, and talent, were pretty much 
par, but who, with a very small 


| : . “ae A 
vished of any of these desiderata, 
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I, aunty 


pon a 
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wished to be thought a belle and a sa- 


vanie, an adusrer of genius, to whatever 
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ahalf from tie village; a fashionable doc- | egste it qijolt belone: the Laird of St. 
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ot chin Belle Assemblée, vulgar, brutal, 


and illiterate; the wie of a mercnant 
skipper; a lawyer; a quack doctor; a 
sentimental cle reyman ; Captain slungo 


Mac Turf, a fighting liealand leute- 


eur and connoisseul 
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although it was rather of the technical kind, 
than that which warms the heart and ele- 
vates the feelings. .There was, indeed, 
about Mr. Winterblossom, nothing that was 
either warm or clevated. He was shrewd, 
selfish, and sensual ; the last of which qua- 
lities be screened from observation, under a 
specious varnish of exterier complaisance. 
Therefore, in his professed and apparent 
anxiety todo the honours of the table, to 
the most punctilious point of good breeding, 
he never permitted the attendants upon the 
public taste to supply the wants of others 
until all his own private comforts had been 
fully arranged and provided for. 

‘The curiosity of this august assem- 
bly having been excited by the singular- 
ly retired habits of Mr. Francis ‘lyrre}, 
the stranger guest at the original hos- 
telrie of Mrs. Meg Dods, an invitation 
was sent him, in the names of the whole 
party, to favour them with his company 
on an early day. During his visit he 
had an opportunity of meeting with 
Clara Mowbray, and of renewing for 
a moment an acquaiatance with her of 
long standing. Jt is, however, only in 
the Jast volume that the cireumsiances 
of their former connexion are fully and 
clearly explained. he father of I'ran- 
cis Tyrrel, the fifth Eari of {therineton, 
had, during his travels on the continent 
in early youth, married a certain beau- 
tiful orphan, Maurie de Martigny, the 
mother of our hero. ob! 
taking advantage of the irregularity, and, 
as he then deemed, iliezality of this 
union of the heart, found it suit his 
convenience to marry again, from in- 
terested motives, and accordingly mar- 
ried a Miss Bulmer, by whom he had 
another son, who, on his father’s death, 
took possession of his titie and estates, on 
the pleaofhiselderbrother’si ‘legitimacy. 
The young men had, nevertheless, been 
educated together, and had, up to a 
certain period, been constant associates. 
They had met, several years before, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Ronan’s Well, 
the beautiful sister of Mowbray, and 
Francis Tyrre! and she had then form- 
ed the tender connexion already alluded 
to. As at this time the father of the 
young men shewed an evident desire to 
do justice to hiselder son and admitthe 


Jegitimacy of his birth, the efforts of 


the younger brother were devoted un- 
remittingly to vilify and misrepresent 


him. Inan unlucky hour Prancis ‘l'yre 
rel made his brother his confidant, 
and the latter conjecturing that the 
connexion would on no account be 
approved of by the father, used 
every possibie exertion to promote 
it, and was unwearied in his endeas 
vours to facilitate Intercourse of 
the lovers, Their inte:views having 
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been terminated by the harsh command 
of Clara’s father, Valentine st:ll volun- 
teered his services as the medium of 
communication, and finally advised 
Francis to propose a secret marriage. 
In a hapless hour the offer was accepted 
and all the preliminaries arranged, The 
pastor of the parish agreed to perform 
the ceremony, on a supposition hinted 
vy the treacherous Valentine that the 
object of the lover was to do justice to 
the betrayed maiden. It was finally 
settled that the lovers should meet at 
the Old Kirk when the twilight became 
deep, and set off ina chaise for England 
immediately after the ceremony. About 
this juncture, however, the younger bro- 
ther became acquainted with a circum- 
stance which completely altered ail his 
views on the subject of the marriage. It 
appeared that his grand-uncle by his 
mother’s side was related to the Mow- 
bray family, and had left a singular will 
bequeaihing an immense estate to the 
eldest son of the Earl of Etherington, 
provided he formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with a lady of the house of St. 
Novuan. After some consideration he 
meditated a deep scheme to crown his 
ambitious views, and under circum- 
siances, which remove, insome measure, 
the improbability that may appear from 
a uaked statement of the facts to attach 
to them, personated his brother, (to 
whom he bore a strong resemblance), 
on the evening appointed forthe rendez- 
vous. We give part of this man’s con- 
fession in a letter addressed by him to 
a friend :— 

“We got into a carriage, and were a 
mile from the church, when my unlucky 
or lucky brother, stopped the chaise by 
force—tbrough what means he had obtained 
knowledge of my little trick, 1 never have 
Solmes has been faith- 
ful to me in too many instances, that [ 
should suspect him in this important crisis, 
I jumped out of the carriage, pitched fra- 
ternity to the devil, and, betwixt despera- 
tion and something very like shame, began 
to cut away with a couteau de chasse, which 
I had provided in case of necessity.—All 
was In vain—lI was hustled down under the 
wheel of the carriage, and, the horses taking 
fright, it went over my body.” 

‘Clara Mowbray was reduced to a 
state of mind bordering on distraction, 
aud her lover only consented to a sus- 
pension of his revenge on an errangement 
that Valentine should give up all idea of 
seeing his betrothed again, or even of 
returning to the neighbourhood in which 
she resided. Meanwhile, during his 
eldest son’s absence in foreign climes, 
the father died, and Valentine Bulmer 
(as he was named after his mother), took 
possession of the title and estates of the 
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Earl of Etherington. It was only og 
hearing that his perfidious brother was, 
in defiance of his stipulation, about to 
return to St. Ronan’s Well, that Fran. 
cis repaired thither to watch his motions, 
At this time, however, he became pos- 
sessed of documents which required 
only a legal process in order to vindicate 
to himself his birth-right.—The last 
volume, which is full of interest, is oc. 
cupied chiefly with the intrigues of the 
titular earl and his associates to secure 
the title and estates.—After cultivating 
assidiously the acquaimiance of Mow- 
bray, who is ignorant of the transaction 
in which his sister 1s concerned, by los- 
ing a few hundreds with him at cards, 
the titular earl makes fortaal proposals 
for the hand of Clara, wuich are warm- 
ly seconded by her brother; but they 
are received with disgust, and even 
horror, by the lady. The titular earl 
fleeces St. Ronan of the entire remnant 
of his and his sister’s property at the 
gaming table, and takes this opportuni- 
ty of again pressing his suit. In a state 
of desperation arising from his losses, 
and a report that has reached him in- 
jurious to the honour of his sister (a re- 
port originating in the foul aspersion 
which had been cast upon her by the 
traitor Valentine, in order to induce 
the clergyman to consent to marry them 
clandestinely), Mowbray returned home 
determined to seek a full explanation 
with Clara, and to compel her marriage 
with the Earl of Etherington. This 
scene is, perhaps, the most powerfully 
wrought m the book. St. Ronan’s 
harshness in reproaching his sister 
amounts tounmanly brutality. Through 
the intervention of a very worthy old 
gentleman of the name of Touchwood, 
one of those excellent, but eccentric, 
persons, who, having amassed a large 
fortune, are on the look out for an heir, 
the intrigues of the Earl of Etherimgton 
end in his own complete discomature. 
But the denouement of thetale 1s tragical 
in the extreme. Clara Mowbray, im an 
agony of fear and desperation, fled from 
her brother’s house within an hour of 
her interview with him, and after wan- 
dering about the greater part of a No- 
vember night, was attracted by a hgat 
from the Manse of the clergyman to 
whom we have already had occasion to 
refer, ‘To this dwelling had been re- 
moved, a few days betore, a wretched 
woman who had been one of the wicked 
instruments of the Earl of Etherington, 
and under the same roof did Clara also 
meet with her unhappy lover. We 
must endeavour to find room for this 
touching scene i— 
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“ We have no means of knowing whether 
she actually sought Tyrrel, or whether it 
was, as iu the former case, the circumstance 
of a light stil burning where all around was 
dark, that attracted her; but her next ap- 
parition was clyse by the side of her unfor- 
tunate lover, tlfen deeply engaged in writing, 
when something svddenly gleamed on a 
large, old-fashioned mirror, which huug on 
the wall opposite. He looked np, and saw 
the figure of Clara, holding a light (which 
she had caken from the passage) in her ex- 
tended band. He stood for an instant with 
his eyes lixed on this fearful shadow, ere he 
dared turn round on the substance which 
was thus reflected. When he did so, the 
fixed and pallid countenance almost im- 
pressed him with the belief that he saw a 
vision, and be shuddered when, stooping 
beside him, she took his hand. ‘Come 
away !’ she said, in a hurried voice—‘ come 
away, my brother follows to kill us both, 
Come, Tyrrel, let us fly—we shall easily es- 
cape him.—Hannah Irwin is on before— 
but, if we are overtaken, I will have no 
more fighting—-you shall promise me we 
shall not—we have had hut tou much of 
that—but you will be wise in future.’ 

“¢Clara Mowbray! exclaimed Tyrrel. 
‘ Aias! is it thus !—Stay— do not go,’ for she 
turned to make her escupe—‘ stay—stay— 
ait down.’ 

““*~ must go,” she replied, ‘I must go—I 
am called—Hannah Irwin is gone before to 
tell all, and [must follow, Will you not let 
me go?——Nay, if you will hold me by force, 
know L must sit down—but you will not 
be able to keep me for all that.’ 

‘© A convulsive fit followed, aud seemed, 
by its violence, to explain that she was in- 
deed bound for the last and darksome jour- 
ney. The maid, who at length answered 
Tyrrel’s earnest and repeated summons, fled 
terrified at the scene she witaessed, and car- 
ricd to the Manse the alarm which we be- 
fore mentioned. 

“ The old landlady was compelled to ex- 
change one scene of soriow for another, 
wondering within herself what fatality could 
have marked this single night with so much 
misery. When she arrived at home, what 
was her astunishment to find there the 
daughter of the house, which, even in thetr 
alienation, she had never ceased to love, in 
a state little shortof distraction, and attend- 
ed by Tyrrel, whose state of mind seemed 
scarce more composed than that of the un- 
happy patient. The oddities of Mrs. Dous 
were merely the rust which had accumulated 
upon her character, but without impairing 
uS native strength and energy; and her 
sympathies were not of a kind acute enough 
to disable her from thinking and acting as 
decisively as circumstances required. 

“Mr. Tyrrel,’ she said, ‘ this is nae sight 
formen folk—ye maun rise and gang to 
another room,’ 

“¢T will not stir from her,’ said Tyrrel— 
‘I will not remove from her either now, or 
as long as she or I may live.’ 

“* That will be nae lang space, Master 
Tyrrel, if ye winna be ruled by common 
sense,’ 





“Tyrrel started up, as if half compre- 
hending what she said, but remained mo- 
tionless. 

““*Come, come,’ said the compassionate 
landlady ; ‘do not stand looking on a sight 
sair enough to break a harder heart than 
yours, hinny—your ain sense tells ye, ye 
canna stay here—Miss Clara shall be well 
cared for, and Vil bring word to your room- 
dvor frae half-hour to half-hour how she is.’ 

“ The necessity of the case was undenia- 
ble, and Tyrrel suifered himself to be led to 
another apartment, leaving Miss Mowbray 
to the care of the hostess and her female 
assistants. He counted the hours in an 
agony less by the watch than by the visits 
which Mrs. Dods, faithful to her promise, 
made from interval to interval, to tell him 
that Clara was not better—that she was 
worse—and, at last, that she did not think 
that she could live over morning. It re- 
quired ail the deprecatory influence of the 
good landlady to restrain Tyrrel, who, calm 
and cold on common occasions, was pro- 
portionably fierce and impetuous when his 
passions were afloat, from bursting into the 
room, and ascertaining, with his own eyes, 
the state of the beloved patient. At length, 
there was a long imterval—an interval of 
hours—so long, indeed, that Tyrrel caught 
from it the agreeable hope that Clara slept, 
and that sleep might bring refrestiment both 
to mindand body. Mrs, Dods, he conctud- 
ed, was prevented from moving, for fear of 
disturbing her patient’s slumber; and, as if 
actuated by the same feeling which he im- 
puted to her, he ceased to traverse his 
apartmeéut, as his agitation had hitherto dic- 
tated, and throwing himself into a chair, 
forbore to move even a finger, and withheld 
his respiration as much as possible, just as 
if he had been seated by the pillow of the 
patient. Morning was far advanced, when 
his landlady appeared in his room with a 
grave and anxious countenance. 

*é¢ Mr. Tyrrel,’ she said, ‘ ye are a Chris- 
tian man,’ 

‘“¢ Hush, hush, for Heaven’s sake!’ he 
replied ; ¢ you will disturb Miss Mowbray.’ 

‘¢* Naething will disturb her, puir thing,’ 
answered Mrs. Dods; * they have mickle 
to answer for that brought her to this.’ 

“¢ They have—they have indeed,’ says 
Tyrrel, striking his forehead ; ¢ and I will 
see her avenged on every one of them!— 
Can I see her ?” 

*« ¢ Better not—better not,’ said the good 
woman; but he burst from her and rushed 
into the apartment. 

“*Ts life gone ?—Is every spark extinct ?’ 
he exclaimed eagerly to a country surgeon, 
a sensible man, who had been summoned 
from Marchthorn in the course of the night. 
The medical man shook his head—He rush- 
ed to the bedside, and was convinced by his 
own eyes that the being whose sorrows he 
had both caused and shared, was now in- 
sensible to all earthly calamity. He raised 
almost a shriek of despair, as he threw him- 
selfon the pale hance of the corpse, wet it 
with tears, devoured it with kisses, and 
played for a short time the part of a distract- 





ed person. <At length, on the repeated ex- 


postulation of all present, he suffered him- 
self to be again conducted to another apart- 
ment, the surgeon following, anxious ta 
give such sad consolation as the case ad mit- 
ted of. 

“As you are so deeply concerned for 
the untimely fate of this young lady,’ he 
said, ‘it may be some satisfaction to you, 
though a melancholy one, to know, that it- 
has been occasioned by a pressure on the 
brain, probably accompanied by a suffusion ; 
and I feel authorized in stating, from the 
symptoms, that if life had been spared, rea- 
son would, in all probability, never have 1e- 
turned. In such a case, sir, the most affec- 
tiunate relation must own, that death, im 
comparison to lite, is a mercy.’ 

«Mercy? answered Tyrrel; ‘ but why, 
then, is itdenied to me?—I know—I know! 
—My lite is spared till [ revenge her.’ 

‘‘ He started from his seat, and rushed 
eagerly down stairs. But, as he was about 
to rush from the door of the inn, he was 
stopped by Touchwood, who had just alight- 
ed trom his carriage, with an air of stern 
anxiety imprinted on his features, very dif- 
ferent from their usual expression. ‘* Whi- 
ther would ye? Whither would ye? he said, 
laying hold of Tyrrel, and stopping him by 
force. 

‘“*« For revenge—-for revenge ! said Tyr- 
rel; ‘Give we ‘I charge you on your peril !’ 
“«* Vengeance belongs to God,’ replied 
the old man, ‘ and his bolt has already fal- 
len,—This way—this way,’ he continued, 
dragging Tyrrel into the house. ‘ Know,’ 
he said, so soon as he had led or forced bim 
into a chamber, ‘ that Mowbray, of St. Ro- 
nan’s, has met Bulmer within this half-hour, 
and has killed him on the spot.’ 

“<¢Killed whom?’ answered the bewil- 
dered Tyrrel, 

‘¢ Valentine Bulmer, the titular Earl of 
Etherington.’ 

““*¢ You bring tidings of death to the house 
of death,’ answered Tyrrel; ‘and there is 
nothing in this world left that I should live 
for.’ 

‘“‘There remains little more to be told. 
Mr. Touchwood is still alive, forming plans 
which have no object, and accumulating a 
fortune, for which he has apparently no 
heir. The old man had endeavonred to fix 
this character, as well as his general patron- 
ave, upon Tyrrel, but the attempt only de- 
termined the latter to leave the country ; 
nor has he since been heard of, although 
the title and estates of Etherington lie va- 
cant for his acceptance, It is the opinion 
of many, that he has entered into a Mora- 
vian mission, for the use of which he bad 
previously drawn considerable sums, 

‘Since Tyrrel’s departure, no one pre- 
tends to guess what old Touchwood will de 
with his money. He often talks of bis dis- 
appointments, but can never be made to un- 
derstand, or at least to admit, that they 
were in some measure precipitated by his 
own talent for intrigue and manceaoyring. 
Most people think that Mowbray, of St. 
Ronan, will be at last bis heir.” 

‘Such is the deep and powerfully in- 
teresung catastrophe otf St. Ronan’s 
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Wall. As we had only an opportunity 

‘of glancing over the work a few hours 
before our usual time for putting our 
paper to press, our readers will, we are 
sure, receive with indulgence the rnede 
and imperfect outline of ifs contents 
with which we have endeavoured (with 
no small exertion) to furnish them. In 
such an outline it is of course Impossi- 
ble to give 


en 








any idea of the innumera}!e 
incidents which minister to the general 
interest and effect of the story, or to 
avoid doing the sr atest injustice to the 
author.—The plot is exceedingly intri- 
cate, sufficieutly so to delight the most 
passionate lover of mystery, and the 
dramatis persone are sketched with all 
the freedom, force, and humour, fo: 
which the writer is so deservedly dis- 
tinguished. Touchwood, Francis Tyr- 

rel, Mex Dods, Clara, Lady Penelope, 

and Lord Et! herington, are, as may be 
expected, the most prominent characters 
in the tale. But we must reserve every 
thing inthe shape of critical commeut 
for our next paper.’ 

The following account of the place 
whence the new novel takes its title, 
appeared, a few days azo, in one of he 
Scotch newspapers. The writer, how- 
ever, seems to be mistaken as to its 
being the scene of the story, which is 
laid~ much further south, The novel, 
it will be perceived, is altogether, a 
work of fiction, ‘not being indebted to 
history, either for characters or inci- 
dents :’— 

‘The place which gives the name to the 
forthcoming novel, from the author of 
“Waverley,” is supposed to be situated in 
one of the islands of the Hebri: des. Ina 
statistical account of Scotland, it is moeu- 
tioned, that on the island of Ronan, situated 
about twenty leagues distant trom the north- 
east point of Ness, 10 Lewis, there is a cha- 
pel, dedicated to St. Ronan, fenced round 
with a stone wall, This chapel the natives 
take care to keep very neat and clean, and 
sweep it every day. It contains an alt: Ar, 
on which there lies a large plank of wood, 
about ten feet long. Eyery foot has a hole 
init, and in every jo there is a stone, to 
which the inhabitants ascribe several vir- 
tues; one of them, they say, is eminent for 
promoting speedy delivery, and each stone 
has its peculiar properties. Near this 
church, it is imagined, is situated St. Ro- 
nan’s Well, though no mention is made of it 
in the statistical accounts: it may, there- 
fore, be presumed, that the story of the 
novel is connected with the superstition of 
the Western Isles. So much for one suppo- 
sition; another r, and, we understand, a bet- 
ter founded conjecture, confers the distinc- 


tion on some favoured portion of the king- 
dom of Fife.’ 
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PRINCE DE HOHENLOE’S MIRACLES. 


[A correspondent at Gheat, on whose ve- 
racity we can rely, vouches for the au- 
thenth ity of the follown iv 1 irrative. In 
giving it insertion 
rmmed 
terary Chronicle (unless c ynusidered as a 
not of morals or a subject of pliloso- 
phical inquiry,) we cannot help adverting r 
to the ackn 

ic Imagination in the case of diseases— 
as evidcaced in frights, accidents, and 
solf persuasions, by ftaich in the talents of 
medical men, in the power of metallic 
tractors, charms, We. 
ject may induce some of our ingenious 
correspondents, at home, to illustrate the 
point; whether or not, as the stery is 
worthy of perusal, without further apo- 
logy, we present it to our readers.—Ep. | 

I sEND you an account of a mrracle, as 
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It is more than four years 
Van Pettinghem ¥2S 
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use O 
wit) difficulty she conld move herself; 
about with tae aid of crutches, 
was quit 2 confined to her room. 
lady is considered 
her religious duties, evento enthusiasm, | 
and her mind pecuiarly under the in- | 
fluence of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion. In this state, about a month ago, 
having heard of the miraculous cures 
performed, through intercession with | 
Heaven bythe Prince de Hohenloe, she | 
bethou sht her of trying the efficacy of | 
his praye ers mingled with those of a| 
‘black sister,’ her constant attendant. 
Miss Vanpettinghem’s complaint had set 
at defiance al! human skill in the heal- 
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did not fail to do, in her own chamber, 
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iran off, to the unsp a joy and sur- 


prize of her attendant, to communicate 
the glad tidings of her recovery to her 
parents. The worst part o: the story 
is, that the lady, who is about 22 years 
of age, and p: urticuiarly handsome, had 
» veil, im case of 
her recovery, and she now considers 
herself under obligations to keep her en- 
a ee 
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NEWGATE MARE 
Or, PLOD’S 
To the Editor of the Literary C! 
Sir,—Happening to call last Saturday, 
morning on my old friend 
sent-receiving memory, F found him in 
fine snirits, and just preparing to “i 
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iarket, [can assure you, ‘1 
Editor, | was more than a little pleased ; 
it was really a meentficent sight; such 
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as the holly berries, tho’ his wit was 
much staler than the man’s pork. In the 
portion of the market set apart for poul- 
try, &c. he was infinitely puzzled; it 
was like steering between Scylla and 
Charybdis ; on one hand lay a:pile, a 
very pyramid, of fowls, that would have 
taken the lord mayor, the court of 
aldermen, and all the common council, 
a month to devour, inviting him to decide 
on'some of them; while, on the other 
hand, whole regiments of turkies were 
suspended before his astounded ‘eyes, 
tempting him to purchase from their 
tribe, while acountry feilow, in a smock 
frock, pulled at the tail of his coat, and 
cried out, ‘just look here, sir, these, 
are something like geese!’ Plod, who 
was in his wittiest humour, retorted, 
“why, what the deuce would you have 
them like,—turkies, or chickens, eh ?’ 

We had now paddled twice round the 
poultry market in the mud, for it was an 
exceedingly muddy day, when Plod 
seemed to have made up his mind, to a 
certain roasting pig, a peculiar Norfolk 
turkey, and two pair of fine Dorking- 
particular fowls, when, all at once, there 
was a great rush, and some half dozen 
dirty fellows were seen tumbling and 
sprawliig over one another in the mud, 
and scrambling with much eager vehe- 
mence after divers shillings, sixpences, 
half-crowns, and two or three sovereigns. 
It was the drollest thing I ever saw in my 
life; I never laughed more heartily at 
Grimaldi’s best tricks, in his best days ; 
and as for Piod 1 quite expected he 
would have gone into convulsions; for 
he chuckled and held his sides like a 
second Momus. But as the best fun in 
the world must have an end, so it hap- 
dened with this, for in almost as little 
time as I have been detailing it, the 
money was picked up, the men had 
disappeared, and, as is generally the 
case in London after any bustle, the bu- 
siness of the market was going on as 
quietly as such business ever does. 
Plod now turned up tothe stall where he 
had intended to purchase ; agreed about 
price,——the man promising to send the 
things home,—when, u pon attempting to 
put his hand into his breeches pocket, 





to pay for them, he found that some 


clever fellow had saved him the trouble, 


Original Poetry. 


THE PEACHES, 
BY SIR JAMES LAURENCE, 

YB Ladies of Vienna! who 
Are qualified to judge like you? 
So say, who is, without compeer, 
The most accomplish’d cavalier ? 
Is he of Esterhazy’s line, 
Some Schwartzenberg, or Lichtenstein, 
Or Harrach, whose intrinsic worth 
Outshines the lustre of his birth ? 
No, no, ye cry, proclaim it far, 
it is Count Leopold de Par. 


For him in vain the Landgravine 
Relax'd her dignity of mien ; 
And, when the chanoiness of Prague 
To him made some advances vague, 
’*T was he, however broad the hint, 
Who would not see the meaning in't. 
Hence every lady feels a whim 
To know what merit lies in him. 
He is at court the matadore : 
He has rejected half a score ; 
The very porter at his gate 
Looks like a minister of state, 
And answers with important air, 
Whenever, sent by lady fair, 
Some soubrette beats the bush to know 
If to the masquerade he go. 


And he, on whom these favours shower, 
Is he beyond all beauty’s power? 
Will he then bend the knee to none ?— 
To one he bends, to only one. 
Her smile his sunshine; her disdain 
Casts o’er his brow a cloud again ; 
To him one beauty seems divine,— 
The Bargness de Rosenstein. 


And, when his star eclipses all 
The stars that grace the courtly ball;— 
While each fond mother to her daughters 
Whispers—* The count has sixteen quarters ; 
Girls, he is rich and handsome too, 
Hold up your heads—he looks at you ;’ 
And, while each practised beauty tries 
Each artifice to fix his eyes, 
They seek no other eyes than thine, 
Fair Baroness de Rosenstein. 


And when, beneati the prater’s shade, 
The lady joins the cavalcade, 
His conscious charger paws the air, 
Ambitious to salute the fair. 
But if the count, amid the train, 
Has sought her equipage in vain, 
Th’ impatient steed scarce waits to feel 
The gentlest pressure of his heel, 
But darts between the double line 
To the Hotel de Rosenstein. 


Atlength into her boudoir shewn, 
At home to him,—to him alone,— 
He found the dame.—She sighed * To-day 
What keeps Count Leopold away ? 
Yet, when he came, her scornful air 
Seem’d to inquire what brought him there. 


But, ladies, I will not repeat 


and had turned it inside out !—Need [ | Things that your ears so often greet ; 


Say it was his money that had been | 


scrambled for, and which scrambling he | 


had enjoyed so much? or, need I add 


" 
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Things that, from every cavalier, 
A gentle dame expects to hear ; 
Things which, to say more at his ease, 


| The count falis down upon his knees. 


le was so vexed that he wou'd not allow | Kneeling, ’tis true, is a position 
me to lend him any cash, or the poulterer | Full of respect and due submission ; 


to give him eredit, but that he went home 
vowing to go without his Christmas’ din- 


| Yet none more fit they can select 


When lovers mean to lose respect : 


Up sprang the count "twixt rage and shame: 
The yager came—‘ Go,’ said the dame, 

‘ Tell governess,’ she said, and smiled, 
‘The count desires to see the child.” s 
Lovers, who deal in vows and sighs, 

Ye with Count Par must sympathize ; 

He, in the mother so hewitch'd, 

Beholds an urchin scarcely breech’d 
Turn‘d loose upon their téte-a-téte. 

Poor count! to hear an infant prate, 

To see him play each nursery trick,— 
Now wear thy hat, now ride thy stick.— 
Hast thou o’erlook’d the inviting air 

Of ladies not less kind than fair ; 

Scorn’d half-a-dozen rendezvous ? 

And left unread their billets-doux ? 

Could they, in their offended pride, 
Perceive thee at thy charmer’s side, 

She so devoid of gratitude, 

Strange mixture of coquette and prnude,— 
How wouldst thou fade in fashion’s eye,— 
Thy only privilege to—sigh ; 

How would these beauties o'er thee mock ! 
Avaunt—thou lady’s laughing-stock . 


It chanced upon a silver tray. 
A plate of luscious peaches lay. 
One peach the lady placed aside, 
If for herself at even tide, 
Or why she placed it on a shelf, 
Perhaps she could not tell herself,— 
But bade the child among the rest 
To choose the fruit that pleased him best. 

When, lo! the naughty infant eyed 
The peach that had been laid aside ; 

At this he sprang, for this he cried ; 
This he will have, and not the othets, 
Tho’ it in naught excels its brothers. 

‘Count,’ cries the dame, * we may believe 
That boy descends from mother Eve: 
Whate’er ber sons with ease acquire 
They think no object of desire. 

These peaches have the same perfume, 
Their hue the same, the same their bloom ; 
Yet see the child spurn every peach 

That chance has placed within his reach, 
And for another fume and fret, 

The only peach he cannot get; 

But he’s a child, and such caprice, 

I trust, will with his childhood cease.” 

‘ No doubt, your son,’ the count replies, 
‘Taught by yourlessons, will grow wise : 
His mother so extremely sage, 

He'll be the wonder of his age. 
Hence, when arrived at man’s estate, 
The baron will discriminate 

Between the prude with heart of steel, 
And those whom nature taught to feel ; 
And, midst the beauties of his day 
Who him with partial eyes survey, 
Should any lady deign t’impart 

To him the present of her heart,— 

A heart, all artifice above, 

A heart that offers love for love,— 

A heart like this he’ll not disdain 

For a coquette’s ungrateful chain. 
Your lessons, fit for young and old, 
Should shine in character’s of gold ; 
And I,’ he bowed and archly smiled, 
‘Tho’ [ have ceased to be a child, 
Shall never fail to think on yoa 
Whene’er I see a peach .—Adieu.’ 
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HAVING brietly poimted out the literary 


| But this the baroness knew well, J : - 
pretensions and merits of this splendid 


| So turn’d her head and rang the bell 





herfor his folly? Crockery, Jun, 
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work, in another part of our journal, it 
remains to spe. ak of its graphic embel- 
lishments ; in doing which, we fear that 
to those who have had no opportunity 
of examining the exquisite specimens of 
architectural delineation and engraving 
here exhibited, we shall appear too pro- 
fuse of our commendation; while to 
those who have duly examined, and are 
capable of appreciating them, we may 
seem, on the contrary, to be somewhat 
niggard of our praise. There is, per- 
haps, no single province of the Fine 
Arts, in which so rapid an improvement 
has been made, of late years, as in the 
study of that species of architecture po- 
pularly designated Gothic. During a very 
long period, tt had fallen under a sin- 
gular obloquy and contempt, and was 
stigmatized as barbarous, in the most 
unqualified manner, by those who were 
completely ignorant, both of its powers 
and its principles. Those who affected 
to admire the most contemptible, dege- 
nerate, and debased specimens of the 
Greek, or rather the Roman orders, 
were. shocked at what they could not 
comprehend. Lavish of their praise upon 
bastard, capricious, fantastical structures, 
combining the utmost extravagance of 
ornament, with absurdity of design, and 
meannesss of effect, they dared to 
censure the fabries of their ancestors, 
our own national architecture, as rude 
masses, equally destitute of symme- 
try of parts and beauty of details. 
Had this prejudice been confined to 
the ignorant and vulgar, we should 
not be surprised, but that men of 
superior ability, that a Wotton and 
Wren should speak contemptuously of 
this, species of architecture, must ex- 
cite our surprize, did we not perceive 
their too frequent want of taste, and 
what kind of Greczan architecture they 
could admire. What adds to this in- 
consistency is, that while they repro- 
bated Gothic architecture as barbarous, 
the general construction and design 
adopted by them, was essentially Gothic. 
While they stigmatized our ecclesiasti- 
cal style of buil ling as uncouth and ir- 
regular, as ove loaded with minute or- 
naments, and as monstrous in its pro- 
portions, their own structures generally 
invited all that was heterogeneous in 
character, and wretched in detail. 
Even those who suspected, and, at 
length, began to admit that Gothic ar- 
chitecture might possess beauties of its 
own, which, however defective wien 
tried by another standard, might yet be 
perfectly congruous with its own cha- 
racter, and admirable in themseives— 





were still far from comprehending all | 


the excellencies of this system, and 
from feeling its admirable powers. In 
the History of the Fine Arts, Batty 
Langley is ‘damned to eternal fame,’ 

by his exquisite presumption in at- 
temping to zmprove our Gothic archi- 
tecture. Were any individual, in the 
present day, to do so, we think that, 

probably, a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo might be taken out against 
him.—After such an attempt, we should 
not have been at all surprised, had he 
thought himself capable of improving 
Homer, or Dante, or Milton, or Shak- 
speare, A sensibility for the charms of 
Gothic architecture was at length awak- 
ened inthe public mind, and was gradu- 
ally developed, until its transcendant glo- 
ries have been enthusiastically admired, 

and assigned by some to a station 

* Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.’ 
For harmony in the tout ensemble, beau- 
tiful variety of details, and infinite com- 
binations, we are acquainted with no 
style of architecture superior to that 
which we are now considering. Some, 
indeed, have censured its details as too 
sichumenbe and mimute, and as distracting 
the eye by their intricacy, multiplicity, 
and variety. But this is, in our opi- 
nion, a very gross error. Rich and 
profuse as the details and minuter or- 
naments generally are, they:tend in no 
wise to interfere with, or confine the 
general forms. ‘To say, therefore, that 
the minute and delicate tracery, spread 
over a long extent of roof, serves but to 
perplex or foliage the eye, is as absurd 
as it would be to maintain that, because 
the foliage of trees 1s composed of wi- 
nute and individual leaves, that there 

can be no breadth of effect in land- 
scape. In the one case as in the other, 
the details are softened down and be- 

come subservient to the zeneral effect— 
while they serve to conv: y the idea of 
infinite v variety and complexity, com- 
bined with the most perfect order and 
simplicity of effect. 

Let us turn to the.match!ess plates of 
the interior of’ Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, in the work before us, and see 
whether what we have asserted be not 
correct. A more gorgeous subject is 
hardly to be found within the whole do- 
main of art—what splendour of detail ! 
what infinite combination of forms! 
what elaborate minuteness! yet what 
harmony ! what order! what regulari- 
ty! ‘The eye comprehends at once the 
crene we outline and aenemne of the whole 


‘OUS ior and sy minetry so pe rvade 
the whole, and roams without satiety 
over the ondiens minutie of detail, that 
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romise ‘teieasthli delight for, who 

can gaze till he has examined each play- 
ful, undulating form, each delicate or- 
nament, that compose the glorious en- 
semble ? Thousands and tens of thou. 
sands of minute lines, lights, and sha- 
dows, intermingle and intersect each 
other, yet all blend together, as it 
were, ina most delicious harmony— 
in the most perfect order—in the most 
poetical unity of expression! The 
view of the chapel looking towards 
the east, 1s a most wonderfal produces 
tion: for correctness of delineation, 
picturesque feeling, and delicacy of ex- 
ecution it is tritly astonishing. It is in- 
deed a most exquisite gem of the gra- 
phic art, and of itself sufficient to confer 
lasting honour on the names of the 
draftsman and engraver. For beautifut 
gradation of tint and harmony of tone— 
for what is technically denominated co- 
lour—for delicacy and clearness of ex- 
ecution, and for verity of delineation, we 
know of nothing that rivals this plate; 
and when we contemplate it, we cannot 
but feel proud of such a production, as- 
sured that no other country can at pre- 
sent compete with us in this delightful 
branch of the graphic art. When, too, 
we compare this and other noble works, 
illustrative of our ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, which have been produced within 
the last four years, with those of the 
last century, we are absolutely astonish- 
ed at the vast stride, which has been 
made towards perfection. Preceding 
works of this description have gene- 





rally been very inferior, both in draw- 


and execution; the former has been 
destitute of either accuracy or character, 
and the latter of any thing like feeling 
or seutiment. In this respect, they fall 
as far short of the productions of the 
draftsmen of the present day, as the 
meagre, stilt, and arid focms of the early 
It: alian artists, theimmediate descendants 
of the Greek painters—or those of the 
Greck paint ters themselves were infe- 
riorto the graceful and luxurious figures, 

and rich and harmonious colouring of a 
Correzgio ora Titian, If there was oc- 
casionally correctness of drawing, it was 
totally unat ecompanied by either taste 
or expression; or if, on the other 
hand, there was any beauty of execu- 
tion or happiness of effect, it was marred 
by the almost total ignorance displayed 
as to the objects intended to be repree 
sented. Such productions might be com- 
pared to that species of fluent, ornate 
verbiage, which passes current with the 
vulear tor elo: quence, notwithst¢ andingy 
that it is destitute of all sound reason- 


ing. It is obvious that, uniess an ate 
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tist—be he either draftsman or engraver,’ 


js conversant with all the varied forms 
and. details of gothic architecture, he 
will be unable to render them with 
truth and accuracy. Unless he has 
studied all its mouldings and other de- 


tails minutely, he will not be able to| 


impart to them their real character, 
when beheld inthe gross. The limited 


' dimensions of his subject, may proba- 


bly hinder him from introducing every 
minute line of the object, but it 1s ne- 
cessary, that he should be well ac- 
quainted with each. ~Even in the pre- 
sent work, we perceive a manifest im- 
provement in this respect. 
deteriorating, as but too frequently 
happens in publications appearing in 
detached portions, the ‘ History of West- 
minster Abbey’ has continued progres- 
sively to advance in excellence ; for, 
far from abating in their exertions at 
the close of their labours, the artists 
have evidently become more and more 
attached to their subject. 

It is not to be supposed that, within 
the limits to which we are restricted, 
we can particularize each plate; all that 
we can do is, to point out those most 
conspicuous for their merits. So judi- 
ciously has the artist selected his sub- 
jects, that hardly a single feature of im- 
portance, throughout this vast and mag- 
nificent fabric, remains unillustrated by 
his pencil; and when we consider that, 
with the exception of a few admeasure- 
ments, all the drawings were: entirely 
made by Mr. Neale, we may justly say, 
that no artist has displayed more abi- 
lity, industry, or enthusiasm, upon a 
single editice.—The view in the North 
Aisle, showing Henry the Third’s monu- 
ment, and that of the Interior of Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s Chapel, are most 
ciaborate and delightful specimens of 
the powers of John Le Keux. The mi- 


Instead of 








manner, with the quiet and repose of 
the distant background.—A plate, by 
W. R. Smith, exhibiting another view 
of the elegant monumental chantry of 
Henry the Fifth, from the contrary side 


|to that shown in Le Keux’s print of 


Henry the Third’s monument,—is an- 
other truly charming production of the 
graver, and one that must place the 
artist in the foremost rank of the en- 
gravers of the present day. This sub- 
ject is treated m the most masterly 
and tasteful manner. ‘The details are 
clearly made out, but kept subservient 
to the larger masses of light and shade, 
We would request those who are of opi- 
nion, that the rich and multiplied mi- 
nutie of Gothic architecture are pro- 
ductive of confusion and destroy all 
simplicity and grandeur, attentively to 
examine and study these four fine 
plates ; and then say, whether the most 
intricate, varied, and elaborate details 
may not, in the hands of genius and 
taste, be rendered subservient to that 
genuine simplicity which consists in 
UNITY OF SENTIMENT AND EXPRES- 
ston. Thisistheonly real and legitimate 
simplicity of art; and this simplicity 1s 
as frequently to be felt in a fine Gothic 
edifice as in a Grecian statue. It is 
this unity of sentiment, combined with 
intensity of feeling, which is the very 
soul of art, whatever be the outward 
form in which it may be arrayed. 

The view in the choir, with the cere- 
mony of installing the dean, and that 
trom Poet’s Corner, looking across the 
choir, both engraved by Henry Le Keux, 
are two fine and interesting subjects, par- 
ticularly the latter, although certainly 
not quite equal to those we have just 
mentioned, Great interest is, doubtless, 
attached to the plate exhibiting the en- 
tire length of the interior of the abbey, 


as seen from the vaulting, looking west, 


nutest and richest details are all faith- | and shewing the ceremony of the Coro- 
fully made out; yet there is as masterly a | nation of his present Majesty; but, be- 


breadth of effect, andas much harmony 
of tone, as though only the general 
masses had been defined. 


| 


lhese exqui- | we entertain a sirong antipathy—it is 


ga bird’s eye view—a species of re- 
presentation, by the bye, against which 


ing a 


s:te drawings are a sufficient refutation of | ill-adapted to convey any idea of the 


that theory under which some artists at- 
tempt to shelter their own inability or in- 
dutence, while they maintain that atten- 
tion to detail, is wholly incompatible 
with spirited execution, or picturesque 
citect. The engraving of Henry the 
Fiith’s and Queen Philippa’s monuments, 


continued line of the lofty roof. 


imposing grandeur resulting from the 


ed from such a station, the building it- 
self must lose much of its dignity and 
sublimity ; it cannot, therefore, be ex- 


_ pected that it is the most advantageous 


by the same artist, is hardly inferior tothe. 
preceding, and, perhaps, still more bril- | 


liant. 


The catching lights, on the rich | 


for a drawing; still we do not greatly 
object to it in this instance, as this plate 
is explanatory of some particulars (in- 
dependently of the ceremony), which 


sculpturesand ornaments ofthis gorgeous | could not have been so well expressed 
architectural composition, are admirably | in any other manner, and also because 
managed, and contrast, in the happiest | there are other engravings which shew 





View. | 


| 
| 
: 
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the same parts of the structure with 
greater pictorial character. We, there- 
fore, look at this plate rather as we 
would at a section or elevation than as 
one intended for picturesque effect. ‘An 
Ancient Arch in the East Cloister,’ en- 
graved by Sands, is an excellent sub- 


ject, whether we consider the elegance 


of the design of the original, with its 
rich pattern of gracefully undalating 
foliage, or the delicacy and feeling with 
‘vhich it has been rendered by the art- 
ist. 
Many of the sections and plates of 
details are also executed in an exquisite 
style, and display all the elegance of 
which such subjects are susceptible. 
Among these the longitudinal section of 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, engraved 
by Roffe, another of the West-end of 
the same, by Cleghorn, and the monu- 
ment of Henry and his Queen, rendered 
with all that accuracy and precision of 
outline for which Moses is so distin- 
cuished,——are particularly beautiful. 
The brass gates, shewn in the second of 
these plates, are wonderfully exeeuted ; 
they ought, indeed, to be in 
through a magnifier of considerable 
power, if we would form a just idea of 
the artist’s skill. 

The length to which we have already 
extended our remarks, warns us that it 
is time to conclude this article. In what 
we have said on this work we have 
spoken from our sincere conviction of 
its merits; although we are aware that 
our language may seem hyperbolical 
and extravagant—but that fault must be 
charged on the book. To the author we 
should almost say, applying to him the 
words addressed to one considered by his 
countrymen to have attained the highest 
pinnacle of earthly success, * Die Dia- 
goras—you cannot climb to heaven.’ 
However sedulously, or with whatever 
enthusiasm, Mr. Neale may henceforth 
apply himself to his art, we feel assured 
that neither himself nor any other indi- 
vidual can hope to produce a more ad- 
mirable series of architectural drawings. 
It is, indeed, a work which an artist may 


|-present to his sovereien with conscio"s 


yride, and which a monarch may accept 
with erateful admiration. 
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On a recent visit to Pompei, by the Duke 
aud Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Grey, 
and Capt. Clifford and his lady, some rare 
and beautiful antiques were discovered, 


| which the King of Naples has gratuitously 


These splendid 


presented to the duke. 


| monuments of a pure azeare to be added to 
| the noble collection at Chatsworth, 
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A new edition of Mr. Alaric A. Watts’s 
© Poetical Sketches,’ with illustrations, is 
preparing for publication, which will in- 
clude ‘ Gertrude de Balm,’ and other addi- 
tional poens., 

In the press, ‘ Aureus, or the Adventures 
of a Sovereign.’ “4 

Salt Mine in France.—M. Chaptal, in 
the name of a committec, has made a report 
to the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, on the 
rock-salt of the mine, discovered in May, 
1820, at Vich, in the department of the 
Meurthe. There are four sorts; white, 
half white, grey, and red. The white is 
perfectly pure, and particularly fic for the 
table. The half white and the grey contain 
some extraneous substances, but in less 
quantity than sea salt, so that they may be 
used without danger. Even the red may 
be used without inconvenience, being purer 
than common salt. A valuable quality of 
‘the: mineral salt of Vich is, that it is not de- 
liquescent, or that it does not attract the 
humidity of the atmosphere, which gives the 
consumers an advantage of 10 percent. In 
short, the use of the salt of Vich in the arts 
‘and agriculture will be advantageous.—The 
mine occupies an extent of thirty square 
leagues, and its thickness is such, that it 
may be worked for several thousand years 
without being exhausted. 

The first number of the ‘ Westminster 
Review’ will be published about the middle 
of January. 

Pierce Egan has in the press ‘ The Life 
of an Actor,’ with illustrative plates. 

* Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, contain- 
ing Original Anecdotes of all the Courts of 
Europe,’ in twa vols. 8vo, is in the press. 

Mr. Thomas K. Hervey is about to pub- 

“dish ‘Australasia, and other Poems,’ in a/uo- 
decimo volume, 

‘The Last Moments of Napoleon,’ by 
Dr, Automarchi, is among the forthcoming 
novelties of the season. As are likewise, 

‘The Memoirs of Madam D*‘Epinay,’ 
written by herself, and comprising interest- 
ing details of distinguished persons of the 
18th centtury, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Mr. Hulbert of Shrewsbury has in the 
press the ‘Museum Americanum,’ being a 
companion to his * Museum Asianum’ and 
‘Museum Africanun.’ 
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Abbeys, at their first institution, were not 
all chapels but schouls of science and shops 
of manufacturers, 

Farthing Land, §c.—In Cornwall com- 
monly 30 acres make a farthing land, nine 
farthings a Cornish acre, and four Cornish 
acres a knight’s fee. 

Richmond, in Surrey, is not only remark- 
able for its sylvan beauties, but for the num- 
ber of beggars generally»met with there, 
whose presence is very annoying; but it 
should seem that this place hafMalways been 
celebrated for the same thing, and also for 
the encouragement of the mendicant tribe, 
notwithstanding the formidable denouncing 
notices stuck up at all the entrances of the 
hamlet—from the circumstance of a man of 
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the name of Henry Smith, who formerly 
travelled about that neighbourhood as a 
beggar, having Jeft a sum of about £250 
a-year to be distributed to the poor of the 
parish of Richmond. To the parish of 
Handsworth, on the contrary, out of which 
he was once flogged as an impostor, by the 
saine will he bequéathed a whip. 

The Prebendary of Lyons in France was 
in the time of Edward [, annexed to the 
Archbishepric of Canterbury, in the hands 
of John Peccam, then archbishop ; and after 
him many succeeding archbishops enjoyed 
it a long time. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
FRIENDS and PaTrons:—As the tradesman 
once a year, at least, sends round to his res- 
spective customers, thanking them for past fa- 
vours, soliciting new orders, and entreating a 
recommendation to their friends, even so we 
address ourselves to you. You have dealt with 
us nearly five years, during which time it is 
presumed we have given satisfaction; we now 
solicit not merely the continuance of your pa- 
tronage, but your vote and interest in our fa- 
vour, assuring you that new exertions have 
been made, are making, and shall be made, to 
deserve your support. But to come at once to 
the point, we beg leave to observe, that the first 
number of the next volume of The Literary 
Chronicle, to be pubiished on the third of Ja- 
nuary, will be printed on a paper of a superior 
quality, that several typographical improve- 
ments will be made, that additional literary as- 
sistance has been obtained, and that particular 
attention will be devoted to subjects on the 
Fine Arts. We therefore solicit, from all ar- 
tists, whether painters or engravurs, and from 
all ‘putilishers, whether printsellers or book- 
sellers, notices of all works they may have fi- 
nisked, or have in progress. 

While we thus devote additional attention 
to the Fine Arts, we shall not be less zealous in 
making our readers acquainted with every no- 
velty in Literature and Science. All new pub- 
lications, if forwarded to the editor, will receive 
the most prompt and impartial attention. 

Subscribers who have not completed their 
sets, are invited to do so; and new subscribers 
will find the present a favourable opportunity 
for commencing, as every volume of The Lite- 
rary Chronicle is complete in itself. 


The ¢ First Part of a Tour in Scotland,” by a 
Member of the University of Oxford, in our 
next; when Viator, which is again of necessity 
postponed, shall appear.—Qur title-page and 
index, occupying a considerable space in the 
present number, compels us to defer several 
advertisements until next week. 








Works published since our last notice.—Nichol on 
Scripture, 8vo. 16s. Quin'’s Memoirs of Ferdinand VII. 
8vo.10s.6d@ Abridgment of the Ediuburgh Gazetteer, 
8vo. 18s. Knox's Christian Philosophy, new edit. Svo. 
9s. Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan, 
8vo. 9s. Debates respecting the Conduct of the Sheriff 
of Dublin, 8vo. 12s. Tabram's Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, 8vo. 6s 6d. Locklart’s Greek Idioms, 12mov, 
3s. Majendie’s Physiology, translated by Dr. Milli- 
gan, 8vo. 14s. Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
actions, 8vo 18s. Peccbio’s Journal of Eveuts in Spain, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. The Graces or Literary Souvenir, for 1824, 
12s. Memoirs of Riego, by a Spanish Officer, 8vo. 5s. 
6d. Letters from Caucasus and Georgia, &vo. 15s. 
Adventures of Haggi Baba, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. Starke’s 
Travels on the Continent, 1 vol. vo. 15s. new edit. 
Forsyth’s Italy, new edit. 2 vols, Svo. 15s. Fenu’s Ori- 
ginal Letters, vol. 5, 4to, 2/, 2s 


“This day are published, in Bvo Pilate. boarda, © 
ANCIENT CHRISTMAS (C4- 
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]-ROLS, with the Tunes to which they were formerly 


Sung in the West of England. Together wi; 
Ancient Ballads, a Dislogus &e. a — 
‘Collected by DAVIES GILBERT, P.R.8, &c. 
“Second Edition. 

* Mr, Gilbert ‘iis taken advantage of old Time, and 
made safe, fur some centuries at least, a record of our 
antieut Christmas Carols; and for this good deed bas 
secured the gratitude of autiquaries yet unborn. These 
Carols are genuine natural curiosities,"—London Mu- 
seum. 

Printed for Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 


SIGNOR ROSSINI. 
On January 1, 1824, will be Se aang the First Num- 
ber of a New Volume of 


LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, or 


Court and Fashiousble Magazine, embellished with a 
highly finished Portrait of Signor Rossini, the cele- 
Lrated composer of the day, and two full-length Fe- 
male Figures in the most Fashionable Costume for the 
Season, appropriately coloured. Its Literary Contents 
consist of several iuteresting Tales—Original Poetry— 
Notices of the Spaewife—Percy Mallory—lItalian Tales 
of Wit, Humvar, and Romance—Duncau's Travels in 
the United States, &c.&c —New Music and Songs—The 
Cheltenham and Bath Concerts—The Drama—W orks 
in the Press—The London and Parisian Fashions—De- 
scription of the Plates—Births, Marriages, Deaths. &e, 
&e. &c. This Work is elegantly printed in Royal 8vo. 
on superfine wove paper, hotpressed, price 3s. 

Published by G. and W. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria 
Lane ; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of January, will be published, No.1. price 
6d. to be continned monthly. 
THE LA 


DIES’ POCKET MA- 


GAZINE, embellished with Two coloured Plates ‘of 
Fashions, and other Engravings ov Copper and Wood. 
Though in point of cheapness, without a rival, the 
pictorial ornaments.of the Ladies’ Pocket Magazive 
will be executed in such a mauner as to afford gratifi- 
cation tothe eve of taste; and the Literary Department, 
which will be amusing without being -frivolous, will 
comprise Biography, Tales, Essays, Anecdotes, Poetry, 
and every thing that can excite an interest in the mind 
of the softer sex. 

Published by J. Robins and Co. Ivy Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM'S ASIa11C JOURNAL. | 
The First Number of this New Monthly Publication will 
appear dn the Ist of January next, under the title of 


THE ORIENTAL HERALD 


AND COLONIAL ADVOCATE. ~ 
To be conducted by James 8. Buckingham, late Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal. 
GENERAL OBJECTS OF THE WORK. 

To promote, by inquiry and discussion, the important 
interests of the British Empire in both the Indies ;—to 
assist in disseminating useful information on all sub- 
jects connected with the past and present state, or cal- 
culated to ameliorate the future -condition, of the vast 
continents of Asia and Africa, the aspiring nations of 
Ceutral and Southern America, the newly-settled coun- 
tries of Australasia and Polynesia, with the innumerable 
Islands of the Southern Ocean and the Eastern and 
Western Seas;—to open a channel for Communications 
on all subjects of public interest from the distant Depen- 
dencies and Colonial establishments of the British Em- 
pire in every quarter of the globe, and for appeals 
against oppression and misgovernment wherever they 
exist;—to lay befure the British Public the earliest and 
inost authentic intelligence of events transpiring Ww 
their Eastern and Western dominions ;—and, at the 
same time, through the powerful agency of the press, 
to hasten the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
millions of human beings subject to British rule in 
various quarters of the globe, but still degraded by ‘gno- 
rance, superstition, and slavery. j 

The Oriental Herald and Colonial Advocate will ap- 
pear Monthly, in Octavo, price 3s. 6d. per Naat, 
Orders for this Publication may be given to any v 
the Booksellers in Town or Country, through whom 
he Work may be regularly obtained. 














London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are 
to be addressed. Sold also by Sitapkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Swith, 42, Duke Street, Gros 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Cnapple, Pall Mali; by the Book- 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; Sutherland, Caltun 
Street, Edinburgh; Grithu and Co., Glasgow; and 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Printed 
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